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t EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. IT am convinced from a daily heartfelt sensa- 
A — tion, stronger than ten thousand arguments, that 
Pabdlished Weekly by Josiah Tatum, until we cease to do evil, we cannot learn to do 

; ole . : well. No acceptable worship can be either inter- 

; No. 50 North Fourth Street, nally or externally offered to the God of truth, 

tf PHILADELPHIA. while we are acting contrary to the dictates of 
/ Price two dollars per annum, payadle in advance, or| truth in our own consciences. ‘ There is no 
six copies for ten dollars. peace to the wicked.” “If we regard iniquity in 


subject to newspaper postage only. ; 
te a ie rhe lit our hearts, the Lord will not hear us.” “Let 


LL LLL LLL, ° : 
5 him who nameth the name of Christ depart from 
EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF SAMUEL SCOTT. | iniquity.” These testimonies were formerly 


Samuel Scott, from whose diary the following | borne by free-grace men, who lived by grace ; 
extracts were made, was a native of London. He|and they will for ever baffle the efforts of anti- 
was a valuable minister in the religious Society of nomianism. The only ability to cease to do evil 
Friends; and his natural abilities and attain- | '* '? * divine and supernatural principle,—the 


hoon bk b yer grace and truth which come by Jesus Christ ; or, 
_ sn said to have been above the ordinary | iy other words, in the Comforter, the agent and 


grade; yet he entertained a very humble opinion | representative of the holy head, by which he is 

of his own capacity. This diary appears to have | present with his people always, to the end of the 
. . . ‘ . . . » , ” 

been commenced when in his 62d year; and his world; “Christ in them the hope of glory. 


- Some days have been spent under a sense of his 
th t completed as calle 
2 6 ee oe Segre oe Ae: Wee enlles te presence, who said to his servant formerly, ‘“ Walk 
is Hal account. 


before me, and be thou perfect ;” be all the glory 
1780. [went uptothe Yearly Meeting at Lon-| ascribed to him through Christ Jesus, our only 
don, and attended divers of the meetings both for | Mediator. Amen. 
worship and discipline; the former were in the} ‘ By nature I was in almost all evil.” The 
general large and solemn ; much peace presided | seeds of corruption, which were sown in human 
in the latter; brotherly exhortations were in| nature by the fall of our first parent, produced 
love imparted, and a concern expressed for the | many exuberant and bulky plants; some of which 
manifold deviations from our ancient Christian | were measurably removed in the day of an early 
testimonies, respecting “speech, behavior, and|and awakening visitation; others have since 
apparel.” Babylon is within; but from her|seemed to perish, and their roots to die in the 
very outlines were our ancestors called forth, and | ground, viz. infidelity, injustice, and the love of 
these testimonies were committed to them and| money ; those which have been the most deeply 
their children, as increasing testimonies, until] rooted, and most prevalent of later years, are 
they have filled the earth; the customs of the | peevishness and impetuosity. May the command 
} people are vain ; that honor is the most unmean-| go forth from “the Watcher, and Holy One, 
> ‘ng ceremony, the merest phantom that ever| Hew down the tree, and cut off the branches, 
pride and folly obtruded on their deluded vota-| shake off the leaves, and scatter the fruit.” 
. = ; At the monthly meeting, some difficulty attend- 
Much mischief hath been done this week in| ed.respecting the acceptance of a paper produced ; 
and about the metropolis, on account of the protes-| my lips were sealed in silence ; passiveness ap- 
tant petition having been presented, but not im-| peared my proper province. Afterwards a caution 
mediately considered. ©! the infatuation, that | was imparted against h-lding the faith of Christ 
the professors of religion, whose characteristic is| with respect of persons, and against a spirit of 
peace and love, should by any means become the | emulation and personal dislike, as equally incon- 
instigators of bloodshed and devastation ; or that | sistent with our Christian discipline. 
they should at any time grudge others the im-| “It is thy word, O Lord, which healeth.” 
munities which they themselves wish to enjoy!| ‘The word which was in the beginning with 
ell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets | God, and was God;”’ the same which in the ful- 
of Askelon,” lest the infidels triumph. ness of time was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 
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men; and they beheld His glory, as the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth ; “of whose fulness we have all re- 
ceived, and grace for grace.” ‘I waited patiently 
for the Lord,” said one formerly, ‘‘ and he heard 
my cry.” In this patient waiting are experienced 
the ministry of the spirit, and the glory of Christ. 

A member of our society having suffered his 
premises to be illuminated, I was induced to 
review the testimony of our ancient Friends 
against illuminations,—a testimony I have ever 
approved and maintained with unremitting per- 
severance. At one season the fleshly part would 
have gladly joined in rejoicing after the flesh. 
From my§being first convinced of sin, righteous- 
ness and judgment, I have been shy of receiving 
either doctrinal or practical truths upon trust, or 
only because others have received or believed 
them ; my concern having rather been to try them 
by the law and the testimony—“ the law of God 
after the inward man,” and the precious testi- 
monies of holy writ. If all who profess the 
truth, as held forth by us who are called Quakers, 
were built upon the rock of divine and internal 
revelation, the rapid inroads of libertinism would 
be repelled, and deism extirpated. But the law 
written on the fleshly tables of the heart, the 
Scriptures of truth, and the advices of our 


brethren contained in their yearly meeting | 


minutes, would, as a threefold cord, unite, and 
not easily be broken. 

At the forenoon meeting, truth measurably 
revailed in silence. 
fest, in our Society, human reason, and the works 
of a mere moral and creaturely righteousness, 
should be substituted in the place of the law of 
faith and the new creation work ; for according 
to the testimony of our truly learned and deeply 
experienced friend, Isaac Pennington, “God is 
all in redemption ; God doth all, as fully therein 
as in creation; it is a new creation; yet the 
creature quickened and renewed is in unity with 
him in its operations.” All boasting of supposed 
rectitude and self-ability is excluded by the law 
of faith ; if the most perfect compliance with its 
requisitions was attained, the reward would be 
not of debt, but of grace only ; but every devia- 
tion from the line of duty merits death, and that 
condemnation which is most justly and rightfully 
the sinner’s portion ; as it is written, “ The wages 
of sin is death.” 

As I walked in the fields, the following senten- 
ces concerning the incomprehensibility of the Su- 
preme Being were suddenly impressed. “ Touch- 
ing the Almighty we cannot find himout.” “ He 
comprehends all things, but is comprehended by 
no man.” “Tis ways are not as our ways, 
neither are his thoughts as our thoughts.” 
“There is no searching of his understanding ; he 
giveth power to the faint, and to them who have 
no might he increaseth strength.” What is to be 
feclingly and savingly known of him, is manifest 
in map, by the revelation of his Son Christ Jesus; 


I have often been fearful | 





— 


as it is written, ‘“‘ He was the true light whig, 
lighteth every man that cometh into the worly.” 
And again, “ For God, who commanded light to 
shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hears 
to give us the light of the knowledge of Gog j, 
the face of Jesus Christ; but we have thi, 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us.” ~ 

I was much solicited to engage in a conference, 
between two friends, respecting misconduct during 
the town election, but found no freedom to inter. 
meddle with strife, my principal business 4 
present being in the vineyard of my own heart, 
‘My time is not yet come,” said the Saviour to 
his immediate followers. The Lord’s remark 
might not only relate to the matter then pr. 
posed, but might also be intended as a watch. 
word to his followers, throughout all generations 
Many of our Society have suffered loss by hastily 
engaging in supposed services, both in the minis. 
try and discipline, at the instigation of others, 
without duly waiting to feel their own way. 

I walked by the Grange to Shad Thames, with 
some desires after those comforts which are iy 
love, and those consolations which are in Christ. 
May “the beloved of souls come into his garden, 
and eat his pleasant fruits.” ‘ The fruits of the 
spirit are love, joy, gentleness, meekness, ten- 
perance and faith.” They indeed are not profita- 
ble to God, nor meritorious in man ; but the most 
minute or inconsiderable movements, either in 
mind or body, even to the giving a cup of coid 
water, when performed by the leadings of divine 
life, are accepted ; and the creature receives an 
answer of weil done, through him, “who gave 
himself to God for us, as an offering and a sacr- 


| fice, for a sweet-smelling savour.” 


First Month, 1781.—Since the commence- 
ment of the former year, the messenger on the 
pale horse has arrested many, who, respecting 
age, were nearly my equals ; their lot is for ever 
‘fixed; I still remain “in a land of pits and 
drought.” “ Without are fightings, within are 
fears.” I may reasonably expect, from my age 
and various infirmities, that the days remaming 
will be few and evil. O! may not the spirit «! 
prayer depart from me, but that the travail of 
my soul may be increased, until death is swal- 
lowed up in victory. 

This day I read some of J. W’s early journal’, 
being before acquainted with those of a later 
date. He appears from his early years a diligent 
secker after truth, “ not slothful in business, but 
fervent in spirit,” serving the Lord according to 
the apprehensions of the present hour; not one 
of those, of whom the Lord speaks by the 
prophet Zephaniah i. 12. “I will punish the 
men that are settled upon their lees, that say 1 
their hearts, the Lord will not do good, neither 
will he do evil.” His great activity in thinking, 
and a hasty divulging of his present sentiments, 
have undoubtedly led him into many inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions: not having sufficient!y 
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‘tion, nor learned the spiritual impor‘ of these the subject of education, in all its branches, 
pone ‘og: “their strength is to sit still ;” “in | claimed the earnest attention of many of those 
ee all returning shall ye be saved;” “in | zealous labourers in the gospel, who had been 
il your strength shall be.” | instrumental in the gathering of that people. 

This week I also perused the visions of John | Having given up all which was dear to them in 
Engelbert, a Lutheran protestant, published by this world, to obtain a heavenly inheritance, it 
Frances Oheley, of Northampton, a seeker after | Was naturel, as it was just, that their chief anx- 
spiritual and vital religion. A belief or rejection | iety, on behalf of their youth, should have re- 
of some particulars contained in them may be | spect to the formation of religious character, and 
most safely suspended : however mistaken, he | to their preparation for the life tocome. Their 
appears to have been one of great picty and deyo- | early documents and proceedings, abundantly 
tion, a severe reprover of the formal priests and | show that their great and paramount desire was 
professors of that time ; by which means he be- that their children should be brought up to fear, 
came subject to great persecutions. He was also love, and serve the Lord above all. Yet it is 
opened into various points of doctrine, since | interesting and instructive to ol serve, that whilst 
promulgated by George Fox and many brethren, | thus earnestly pursuing the most important ob- 
viz, he necessity of the spirit’s teaching, and | jects, they did not think the concerns of man as 
the superior excellence thereof to the letter; the | a creature of time, and as an intellectual being, 
salvability of the heathen through Christ, and | unworthy of their care. 
the internal operations of the Holy Ghost upon In the midst of trials and persecutions, and 
their spirits; the insufficiency of water baptism, whilst zealously engaged in spreading the truth, 
and an external commemoration of the Lord’s | George Fox exerted himself in the year 1667 in 
supper; bearing a faithful testimony to the one the establishment of two boarding schools in the 
saving baptism and spiritual communion of the neighbourhood of London, one for boys, and one 
body and blood of Christ. In the writings of the for girls; in which he desired, that all things 
mystics of former times, there appears to me a civil and usefi ul in the creation might be taught. 
great mass of abstruse and unintelligible matter, A larger definition of secular instruction could 
and likewise some glimmerings of divine truth, hardly be given ; and the numerous schools which 
answerable to the feelings thereof in my own | were scon after established in various parts of 
mind, as “face to face in a glass.”” Let us there- | the natior, for the use of Friends, in which reli- 
fore, who are called Quakers, be cautious how we | gious care and literary instruction were extended, 
adopt or reject in the lump, or at least joinin the | abundantly show, that they took no narrow or 
ery of enthusiasm or fanaticism ; remembering | partial view of man’s duties and interests, or of 
those epithets were plentifully poured forth on | the objects of education. 
our predecessors in profession, not only by the Scarcely less important than a correct view of 
openly profane, but even by some serious pro- | the extent of right education, is a just apprehen- 
fessors, not themselves wholly strangers to in- sion of the character of the subject of our educa- 
ward and heartfelt experiences, but shy of them tional efforts, and of the means which are placed 
in those not wholly of the same sentiments. at our command for the purpose of his right 

- training. If man’s moral nature be in unison 
oN EDUCATION, with the Divine nature, the great objects of 


| moral training must be to preserve and to culfi- 
Chiefly in Connexion with Moral and Religious | vate; but if the opposite proposition te true, and 
Training, in the Society of Friends.* if it be possible for man to be brought into a state 
When we speak generally of the education of | of accordance with his Creator, then the primary 
a human being, we must include in our view, all | concern must be to induce this change; and the 
the circumstances which are in any way under | great inquiry will be as to the means by which 
our influence, which bear upon the development | this all-important end may be attained; and 
aud establishment of character, and which affect | especially, what agency is placed at our disposal 
the welfare of man in time or in eternity. It is | for the promotion or establishment of it. Many 
of no small importance in looking at the subject | disappointments, we believe, have arisen in con- 
of educational efforts, to keep this enlarged view 


nexion with educational experiments, from not 
of the question steadily before us, since it is quite having correct views as to the character of the 
certain that a contracted apprehensicn of the 


party acted upon, and of the power of the party 

range of the subject, must be fundamentally | Who acts. 

fatal to any sound conclusions. It is a general opinion in the world, that the 

jgidiad ee inet ae methods of moral training pursued in the Society 

oumal ight to aclmowledze that in the succeeding | of Friends, have, on the whole, been successful ; 
© made free use of the sentiments and | and as there is usually some truth in the general 


statements communi 
a cated to the “Educational Asso- | : 6: : 
”: . ete . 
ciation,” in a series of papers read at its Annual Meet- | °°" lusions of lookers on, it is a matter of inter- 


re On the past experience of the Society of Friends | St to inquire into the bearing of our principles 
® subject of Education.” upon our educational proceedings: and, acknow- 


ractised the thinking and speaking with delib- | In the earliest periods of the Society of Friends, 
| 
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ledging, as we must, that we have been far from 
so successful as we could desire in the training of 
youth, it would be well to consider whether any, 
and what, neglect of ours has been the occasion 
of failure. 


In speaking of moral training in the subse- 
quent remarks, we shall use the term chiefly in 
connexion with those means by which man is 
brought under the influence of religious princi- 
ple, or, in other words, to hao his conduct 
with reference to the Divine Being. 


We believe that we express the sentiments of 
the Society of Friends in its earliest times, as 
well as at present, when we say, that all true re- 
ligion, in every age, since man lost his primitive 
condition, has had for its object to bring him 
back from his wandering ;—to hold out to him 
the offers of mercy ;—and to re-unite him to his 
Creator, by restoring that divine likeness which 
he had forfeited. We believe, that the great 
Agent in this work has always been the Spirit of 
God, who gives to man a measure of that divine 
life by which alone the things of God, though 
outwardly communicated, can be received, appre- 
ciated, and acted upon, in opposition to the natu- 
ral tendencies of the human mind: and it ap- 
pears to have been one of the great objects of 
the Christian dispensation to develope more fully 
this immediate Divine agency in the moral govern- 
ment of man. 


The doctrine of the early Friends, in regard to 
the free, independent, and immediate influences 
of the Holy Spirit, could not but have an influ- 
ence upon their course of moral education. But 
whilst raising a standard in the Christian Church, 
to the continued gracious offices of the Spirit, 
they did not consider, that this omnipotent 
agency superseded their own efforts in the moral 
and religious training of their children. They 
saw how varied are the means which Divine wis- 
dom has chosen to appoint, no less in the spiritual, 
than in the natural creation, for the sustaining 
and maturing the workmanship of his hand. 


George Fox, in some of his early epistles; 
presses this view very strongly upon those who 
were united with him in religious fellowship, 
some of whom, there is reason to believe, were 
not so careful in the training up of their children 
as they ought to have been. He urges strongly, 
the duty of parents to instruct their children in 
what they believe to be religious truth, to restrain 
them from evil, and to discipline their minds toa 
prompt obedience. This view of th* union of 
the human, with the divine agency in the work 
of training, is of great importance. Man is to 
work, though it be God alone who “works in us 
to will and to do of his own good pleasure.’’ He 
that thinks he can do all in the training of his 
children, and has no humbling, yet hope-filling 
dependance upon an unseen spiritual power, and 
he, who recognizing that divine power, thinks his 
own care and efforts unnecessary, alike break the ' 
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divine harmony of means, and both are likely tg 
reap disappointment. 

In looking a little more particularly to the do. 
partment of human agency, we must not forget 
that the subject to be acted upon, is not inert 
matter. He exercises a will ;—he accepts, or ho 
rejects ;—he yields, or he resists ; and as he dors 
the one or the other, so is the good or the eyj] 
work carried on, and so is a truly moral and rel}, 
gious character, or otherwise, formed. And this 
consideration brings us, we believe, to a righ 
view of the chief direction and course of oy; 
efforts in the work. To apply a homely prover} 
“ We can bring the horse to the water, but w 
eannot make him drink.” Our business jg tp 
place the child under all those circumstance; 
which are favourable to his right choice, ang 
which tend to determine his character in the 
ways of religion and virtue. What these are, as 
we have already intimated, is the question of 
questions—the deepest, largest and most import. 
ant question which can occupy our thoughts. |i 
our space in the present work allowed of it, we 
are well aware of our inability thoroughly to un. 
fold it. Perhaps, however, it may tend to that 
end if we endeavour to show a little more par. 
ticularly, what appear to have been the circum. 
stances, in connexion with the Society of Friends, 
which have been favourable to the formation of 
right character. 

To begin at the beginning; the infant is the 
subject of moral training. Early are seen the 
germs of those evil plants which are indigenous 
to the human soil; and early must the gentle 
hand of the mother be directed to repress, what, 
she must remember, she has not the power to 
eradicate. Instead, however, of any degree of 
repression, how often do we see the infantine 
effusions of pride, envy, anger, or resentment, 
subjects of nursery amusement; and thus a habit 
of indulgence in these passions is most injuriously 
fostered. Far be it from us to repress the joy- 
ousness of early existence; we believe it to te 
good as it is lovely, and we are persuaded it is 
promoted by the judicious application of restraint 
upon the indulgence of the passions. The Ubris 
tian motber must ever desire to see the benign 
lineaments of her Master pourtrayed in her child, 
and no one can tell what may be the influence f 
hér own conduct, and that of those who are about 
it, on the object of her hope and love. In the 
earlier stages of life, man is peculiarly influenced 
by example; it is the period of tusceptibility, 
and of imitation ; little can be taught by worts, 
but much by acts; and the infant soon learns © 
read the expression of its mother’s face, and to 
understand when she is pleased or otherwise. 

Now we have reason to believe, that in the 
families of the really consistent early Frien¢s, 
much importance was attached to very early tralb- 
ing. Certain it is, that, wherever the principles 
of the Society have been truly acted upon, a beat: 
tiful domestic character has been formed, and the 
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ndonment of many of the pursuits and plea- 
e world has left families more at lei- 
gure for, and more dependent upon, the cultiva- 
tion of the social affections. Home has been the 
chief scene of duties and of pleasures; and hence 
the business of the nursery has been entered into 
more in detail, than is generally the case in the 
world at large. But this is not all, The early 

‘onds had been led to look much at the moral 
— of actions, and to see the work of man’s evil 

sions, and of the evil one, in many of the cus- 
tomary,habits of their time; and this naturally led 
them to see the incipient workings of what is 
wrong i0 their children, and to endeavour to dis- 
courage and restrain them. 

It is material, however, to observe, in connex- 
ion with the moral training of their children, that 
though they did not allow them many indulgences 
which were common in the world, and abstained 
from many things which other religious professors 
adopted, they were not ascetic. They saw and 
felt the goodness of the Creator, in the beauty 
al bountifulness of his natural provisions : they 
made no war with matter, and they attached no 
merit to suffering. Their war was with moral 
evil, and suffering was only a virtue, when fidelity 
to the divine law of holiness could not be main- 
tained without it. This was the cross which they 
had been called to bear, and which, above all 
things, they desired their children to ‘bear ; and 
though they could not give them right affections 
yet they believed, that it was their duty to re- 
strain them from indulgence in those things 
which they saw sprang from the evil passions of 
man, and were, therefore, contrary to the divine 
will. a. entertained no doubt that it was the 
reasonable duty of children to obey their parents, 
and that the habit of prompt ietlinge te an 
important part of their moral training,—a prepa- 
ration for that subjection of the will to the supreme 
authority of their heavenly Father, which is the 
— in religious culture. 

_ these views, though not entirely without bear- 
ing on the early decked of ciabahens had a still 
cael ean on the more advanced periods of 
enik and youth. They necessarily led to 
pe - ee and self-denial in many 
particulars; and when, at th ti th 
social affections were cultivated, and the ie bee 
reverence for parents gave due weight to their 
nen these circumstances of restraint could 

ardly fail to form habits, and to have a conside- 
rable influence upon the future character. 

One of the greatest sources of our moral weak- 
hess, 18 the tendency to a ready compliance with 
the worldly standard of right and wrong; and 
there ig certainly much in the c f d 
tien, of whieh » course of educa- 
youth fal wi - we ng! speaking, to guard the 
: mind against this error, and to strengthen 
et to, — to a _ satisfaction upon, the 

€ authority of the divine law. 
i The power which we have of inducing habits, 
) Pethaps, the most influential part of the means 
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at our command for the service of right training. 
It is that “ bending of the twig” which inclines 
the tree in a certain direction, and which even, 
when the heart is not changed ; may exclude 
much evil in outward acts, which would, at 
least, have an injurious influence upon others. 
The early Friends were a people of great regu- 
larity and order in their general conduct, and 
very cautious in their words and actions; and 
the “keeping” or “bridling” of the “tongue” 
was one of the habits which was cultivated in 
childhood and in advancing manhood. Very 
regular in their simple religious observances, 
they early accustomed their children to unite with 
them in public worship, and there the lowly and 
devout conduct of the parent, impressed upon the 
child a reverent regard for the occasion and 
service. 

Though speaking of it last, we have designed 
no disparagement to that important part of moral 
training which consists in oral instruction. The 
voice and the ear are great corresponding instru- 
ments in the work of education, and though right 
knowledge does not necessarily lead to right 
action, we have no doubt that it has a tendency 
to that end. We speak now of divine truth as 
it is revealed to us in the inspired Scriptures. 
There is a perfect harmony in all the divive ope- 
rations. The message of mercy to fallen man, 
through Jesus Christ, and the maxims of divine 
holiness, should be early fixed on the mind as 
immutable truths; they find their response in 
the awakened conscience, and who can tell when 
the Spirit, which is compared to the wind which 
‘‘bloweth where it listeth,” may move upon the 
hearts of children, and apply the divine words 
with living energy. Certain it is, that the prin- 
ciples which we profess, lead us to ask and to 
look for this Spirit of life, without which the 
earth of man’s heart is without form and void, 
and darkness is upon the face of the deep ; and 
it is well known that the early Friends were very 
careful to direct the minds of children to the 
Divine Monitor, who sees the heart, and speaks 
in it of “ sin and righteousness,” when no human 
eye can penetrate its recesses. Indeed their 
great object, in the work of moral training, was 
to bring the youthful mind to yield to thatinward 
grace which comes from God, and draws to 
Christ, who died for them, and who is the way 
to the Father. The cultivation, if so we may 
speak, and we believe we may, of a quick, enlight- 
ened conscience, and the belief in its convictions, 
as of divine authority, have, from the earliest to 
the present times, constituted a distinguishing 
feature of the educational system of the Society 
of Friends. Defectively as we well know the 
work of moral training has been carried out by 
us, and imperfect as may sometimes have been 
our views of the bearing of its various parts, we 
cannot doubt, that on the whole, this feature of 
the system has had a beneficial influence in the 
formation of character. It has tended to a habit 
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of true independence of judgment and action, and 
to the fear of offending God in the least as well 
as in the greatest matters; and it may be well 
worthy of consideration, whether, of late times, 
whilst seeking to correct some of our deficiencies 
in other departments, we have kept sufficiently 
in view, this distinguishing, and, we believe, 
most valuable part of moral training. 

Important as we believe oral instruction in 
divine things to be, we are persuaded that it will 
be most faultily carried on, as regards its real 
moral influence, if it be not conducted with a re- 
ference to that agency which is not of man. We 
would not disparage any part of right teaching, 
when we say, if we are to have much in the head, 
and little on the heart, or much on the heart, 
and little in the head, we should not hesitate to 
prefer the latter. We see no connexion between 
ignorance and devotion; but we believe that it 
is possible to communicate divine truths in such 
a manner, and under such circumstances, as are 
most unfavourable to their right influence upon 
the heart: and, that nothing so much tends to 
give a proper direction to our outward teaching, 
as a just view of its ultimate object, and of that 
spiritual agency by which alone it can be ren- 
dered successful. This view also brings us for- 
cibly to the consideration of the close bearing 
which our own moral condition has upon those 
whom we would instruct. That this influence of 


man upon man for good and for evil, is a part of | 


the divine economy, we cannot doubt; and if 
the consideration of it minister to many of us 
occasion of self-reproach, we cannot but admire 
the wisdom and goodness of the universal Father, 
who has made success in the great work of right 
training, to depend, to so considerable an extent, 
not on those large endowments which belong to 
the few, but on that state of conformity to him- 
self, which all are enabled to attain. Indeed, if 
we had to express in one word, the chief requisite 
for a true moral educator, that word would be— 
BEING. He who really is, what in his vocation 
of a Christian he is called to be, has a quickened 
perception of divine truth, and a measure of the 
love, patience, and divine wisdom of his holy 
Master ; and when he has done what he can, he 
may commit his charge in availing prayer to the 
good care and keeping of his and their heavenly 
Father.—.4nnual Monitor. 





For Friends’ Review. 
OUR MOTHER TONGUE, 


A very high authority has lately said that our 
English speech was in great danger of being cor- 
rupted by the debates in Congress. Formerly, 
the simplicity, force, and exactness of our public 
documents were the subject of remark in Foreign 
Journals ; and [ have heard the opinion expres- 
sed that the purity of the language of our public 
men of the generation now going off the stage, 
might be attributed, in part, to the general use 
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in our Schools of Murray’s Reading Books, the 
selections being made with great taste and almos, 
exclusively from our English classics. ‘There gp, 
many proofs of a change for the worse in this y.. 
spect. Popular oratory is likely to be diffs. 
and not very choice of its words. Publi papers 
addressed to a people quite as much moyed } 
impulse as by conviction, are written less with 3 
design to convey an accurate statement of truth 
than to enlist the feelings of the reader in fyyo, 
of the cause which ‘is advocated. Not our party 
presses only, but those which aim to suppress 
real or supposed evils, deal freely in figures of 
speech, which excite the imagination, but do no 
enlighten the understanding. Epithets are ap. 
plied which are better calculated to pre-occupy 
the mind than to dispose it to calm thoughtful. 
ness. Among this class of writers, the use of 
compound epithets has become very common: 
a habit which has probably been increased by 
the greater familiarity with the German liter. 
ture, which is one of the signs of the times 
amongst us. Many of these compounds are as 
repulsive from the incongruous ideas which they 
connect, as they are foreign to the genius of our 
language. I will not disfigure the page with ex. 
amples ; but our political and anti-slavery papers 
will afford many illustrations of this perverted 
taste. It ought never to be forgotten that our 
native tongue is as remarkable for its simplicity, 
as for its force. One of its characteristic features 
is the preponderance of words of one syllable. 
Harrison* has shown that the names of a nun- 
ber of things constantly before us are expressed 
in English by sixty-three syllables, while in 
Latin, they require 146. So our ordinary ac 
tions are to a great extent expressed in mono 
syllables. We need no stronger proof of the 
fitness of these short words to give force or ten- 
derness to the expression of thought, than is to 
be found in our version of the Bible ;—of the 
former, the passage “Let there be light and 
there was light,” and indeed the whole of the first 
chapter of Genesis, is an illustration—of the latter, 
take the beautiful words of Joseph to Pharaohs 
butler as an example: “ But think on me when 
it shall be well with thee; and shew kindness, 
pray thee, unto me, and make mention of me unto 
Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house ; for 10- 
deed I was stolen away out of the land of the He- 
brews; and here also have I done nothing that 
they should put me into the dungeon.” Into 
how many pages of sounding words would 4 
modern orator have rendered this simple but 
most touching appeal—out of sixty-one word, 
only twelve are not monosyllables. 

Many examples might be quoted from out 
great Poets, to show the power of our monosy!- 
labic idiom. 





* The rise, progress and present structure of the 
English Language—by Matthew Harrison, late F ellow, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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Milton—- 
— ; Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
O’er many a frozen, many @ fiery alp, dates 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shades o 


death 
A universe of death.” 


And Pope— 
« For me kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower ; 
Annual for me the grape, the rose renew, 
The juice nectareous and the balmy dew; 
For me the mine a thousand treasures brings, 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs,— 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise, 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 


So, also, Cowper— 
«‘ Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word! 
From thee departing, they are lost, and rove 
At random, without honour, hope or peace: 
From thee is all that sooths the life of man. 
His hizh endeavour and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 
But, oh, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 


Our illustrations may well be closed by two 
from a living Poet, if indeed the venerable and 
illustrious author of the Excursion be still spared 
to us, whose authority is not less than that of 
either of the great names which have been cited : 
«Oh, then what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light. He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay, 

In gladness and deep joy—the clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love.” 


Again, from the noble ode to Duty,— 


‘* Stern daughter of the voice of God! 
Oh Duty! if that pame thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring and reprove ; 

Thou who art victory and law 

When empty terrors over-awe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free, 

And calmst the weary strife of frail humanity.” 

Our great prose writers might as well be quoted 
to prove the fitness of our short words, for the 
expression of thought and feeling. Enough has 
been said, perhaps, to lead some of our readers to 
examine the question for themselves. Accuracy 
in the use of words is, as has been justly said, 
closely connected with the practice of strict 
veracity. So also we may remark, that the 
habitual use of simple forms of expression, has a 
tendency to check extravagance in opinion as 
well as the violence of the passions. He who is 
shocked at the eruelties of war, had need to 
avoid the strife of tongues. He who labours to 
= an end to violence und oppression, will find 
occasion to calm his own feelings by the habitual 
use of “a pure language.”’ 

Kappa. 
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THE HUMAN BRAIN. 


The question whether the intellectual faculties 
have any dependence upon, or bear any proportion 
to, the relative weight and magnitude of the brain, 
is one that has long engaged the attention of phi- 
losophers, without, however, having been in any 
degree satisfactorily decided. The notion of such 
dependence and such relation, however, is an ex- 
tremely common, and therefore, doubtless, a very 
natural one; it is proverbial to say of a man of 
great mind that he has a big head, and of a weak 
man that he has a small one; and when we hear 
of the brain of such a savant as the celebrated 
Cuvier haying been found to weigh some half a 
pound more than the average of ordinary brains, 
and remember how diminutive those of idiots 
often are, we feel almost that the point is settled, 
and the theory established as a law of nature. 
General observations, however, are not so favour- 
able to the hypothesis as isolated ones; and the 
farther the scrutiny is carried, and the more ex- 
actly the experiments are performed, the greater 
appears to be the difficulty of ascertaining any 
precise rule on the subject. This, it seems to us, 
is shown very clearly by the researches of our 
distinguished townsman, Dr. 8. G. Morton, who 
has taken the lead of all physiologists in the prac- 
tical study of the human skull, particularly in 
regard to its capacity, and has, by his numerous 
publications, added vastly to the sum of our know- 
ledge, and obtained a world-wide reputation, which 
was never better deserved, because never more 
laboriously earned. 


The iast tables published by Dr. Morton pre- 
sent results which are all highly interesting, al- 
though some of them are in opposition both to 
preconceived opinions and to the supposed rule 
of relation. Thus, the general fact is true that 
there is a difference in the size of the brains of 
the different races of men, the most cultivated 
races having larger brains than the uncultivated. 
The Caucasian family, for example, have brains 
averaging a capacity of 92 cubic inches; while 
those of the Hottentots and Alforians only aver- 
age 75. The Chinese have an average of 86; the 
aboriginal Americans 79. But in opposition to 
all this, we have the equally general, and some- 
what incomprehensible fact, that the barbarous 
races now in existence have larger brains than the 
civilized nations of the early ages. This is so far 
true that the semi-savage Arabs of the Desert now 
boast brains of 89 cubic inches, while the old 
Egyptians, the builders of the Pyramids, had 
brains of but 80 inches; and our wandering red 
men of North America, including “ Diggers,” 
Shoshonees, and various descriptions residing 
near the Rocky Mountains, rise to an average 
of 84 inches, while the ancient Peruvians and 
Mexicans, who were semi-civilized, dwellin 
in cities and worshipping in temples, had but 7 
and 79 inches. 


There are other facts, which appear from these 
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tables, of an equally curious character. Dr. Mor- 
ton divides the modern Caucasian group into six 
families, of which the first in order, as in brain, 
is the Teutonic family, represented in his lists by 
Germans, English, and Anglo-Americans. Of 
these the first and last named run up to 90 cubic 
inches, while the English exceed both by no less 
than two cubic inches. Cousin John will perhaps 
exult at his fancied superiority; and Jonathan 
may stare and feel indignant. Neither, however, 
should be precipitate. There is unother and still 
more anomalous fact exhibited in these tables, 
which will suggest equanimity and caution; which 
is that the native Africans, savages though they 
be, have a similar excess of one cubic inch of 
brain over their civilized descendants in the 
United States, the former standing at an average 
of 83, the other only of 82 cubic inches. 

These are facts wholly irreconcileable with the 
idea of the intellectual powers being proportioned 
to the mass of the brain. We have every reason 
to know that neither the English nor the African 
race has degenerated in any way, physically or in- 
tellectually, in the New World. 

The experiments of Dr. Morton are directed to 
ascertain the cubic contents of the brain. The 
older physiologists attended to its weight, and 
they constructed tables, though very imperfect 
ones, showing the average—or supposed avcrage 
—weight of the brain, as compared with the rest 
of the body; and this in the lower animals, as 
well as in man. Now every one knows that the 
relative weight of a child’s brain is greater than 
that of an adult ; and this is an initial fact, which, 
of course, does not speak very favourably for the 
theory. By a table (taken chiefly from Haller 
and Cuvier,) in Professor Dunglison’s well known 
work on Physiology, it appears that the brain of 
a child, at 6 years old, equals 1-22d part of its 
body; that of an adult 1-35th part. Unluckily 
for human dignity, although some of the monkey 
and baboon tribe sink as low as to 1-104th part, 
others of that race have brains of 1-22d, or as 
large in proportion as a child’s. The game cock 
and dolphin tread—and swim—close on the lord 
of creation’s heel, their brains being 1-25th part 
the weight of their bodies. The little canary 
bird, however, beats man and monkey, dolphin 
and game-cock, its brain weighing fully 1-14th ; 
while he, in turn, retires in disgrace before the 
insignificant humming-bird, whose brain expands 
to the immensity of 1-11th of his whole weight, 
—as Dr. D. informs us, on the authority of the 
late President Madison. We find, from this table, 
that the bat is a respectable animal; so is the 
bear, and the hedge-hog, the mole, the rabbit, the 
ox, the sheep, the donkey, the goose, and the dig- 
nified creature that furnishes us Virginia hams 
and lard oil; for they all come before, having 
bigger brains in proportion than, the horse and 
elephant; both which, however, have more intel- 
ligence than all the others put together. With 
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at—or, at all events, to lament—the degenerati, 
of brains in North America.—JWV. 4m. & U, » 
Gaz. 
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Our readers will find in our columns this week, , 
brief account of an institution on the north west ¢; 
the Ohio, which has been recently formed, chic, 
for the benefit of the coloured race, and toa cop. 
siderable extent, for that class who have been late), 
discharged from the house of bondage. This ing,). 
tution, it appears, is struggling with the difficulties 
arising from its recent establishment, and the sma). 
ness of its funds. Many of the appendages attache 
to our older seminaries, and deemed essential 1 
their success, are wanting in this. A very hasty 
and superficial view of the subject is sufficient 1 
convince us of the importance of extending, to these 
people, the benefits of moral and literary culture 
We may reproach the folly and rapacity of ou 
ancestors in bringing the African race to our shores 
but our regrets and reproaches are now unavailiug. 
They are here, and, either in a free or servile con- 
dition, here they must inevitably remain for ages to 
come. The system of slavery cannot, we may con- 
fidently hope, long withstand the growing light and 
civilization of our age and nation. Whatever poli- 
tical rights may be granted or withheld, they must 
mingle with and compose a part of our population 
Their characters, like those of other people, will te 
in great measure moulded by the circumstances in 
which they may be placed. If afforded the benetits 
of literary, moral and religious instruction, we may 
reasonably expect them to exhibit the natural aud 
usual results of such cultivation. But if left to grope 
their way in ignorance and darkness, what can be 
expected but that they should compose the svb- 
stratum of society ? If we desire to see the coloured 
race comfortable in themselves, and useful to the 
community of which they must constitute a part, le! 
them enjoy the means which are deemed most con- 
ducive to placing those of our own colour in a sim: 
iar condition. 

The plan of checking and eventually extermina 
ting the African slave trade by means of colonies 
on the coast, which has gained the approbation 
many philanthropists, both in this country and 12 
Europe, seems to point to the improvement and cul 
tivation of the coloured race among us, asa nece> 
sary means of attaining this object. Experience has 
sufficiently proved that if colonies are to be formed 
on the African shore, the colonists must be the de 
scendants of the negro race. Whether, therefore, 
we look to the permanent residence of these people 


these examples before us, we shall case to wonder '! among us, or to their final transportation to the land 
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humane and Christian policy adopted by William 


of their ancestors, policy, justice, and philanthropy 
Penn and his coadjutors, had been adopted and 


‘ | indicate the expediency of raising them as far and 











> as fast as we can, in the scale of social life. steadily pursued by all the emigrants who have 
= y As the managers of the Institution in question | crowded to our shores. Instead of sweeping the 


have found themselves incapable, fron the limited 
sis > tate of their finances, of giving to this seminary 
the efficiency which its importance and its benevo- 
lent object render desirable, they have unanimously 


native races before them, they would, in all proba- 
bility, have diffused the light of civilization and 
Christianity among them, and the people of the old 
and new worlds, like kindred drops, been mingled 


rarest 





Ka agreed to authorize William Beard, of Union county, into one. 

t of >) Indiana, to travel as their agent through the Eastern 

ty - and Northern States, to solicit contributions from 

on. such as may be disposed to appropriate a part of A Bap Exampe in a Hicn Piace.—Our Wash- 
el) ™ their means to this valuable object. ington news, two or three weeks ago, furnished a 
ati. 3 detail of some disgraceful proceedings on the floor 
ioe ' 3 of the Senate,* which Americans, jealous of the 
al. ¥ The extract which appears in our paper this character of their country, might wish to cover w ith 
hed «= week in regard to the Arkansas Indians, though the mantle of oblivion. But men who are placed in 








clothed in the modest garb which belongs to the 
writer, may well awaken a feeling of sympathy in 
the mind of any man who duly regards the relation 
and duties of man to man. Here we behold the 
delegates of one of the numerous tribes whom our 
ancestors found scattered on this extensive conti- 
nent, now driven from their native inheritance, the 
boundless forest, and restricted to a comparatively 
narrow enclosure, pleading on behalf of their peo- 
ple, for a little of the instruction which has been so 
plentifully dispensed to us. We readily admit that 
our bountiful Creator designs the world to be eventu- 
ally the abode of civilized and Christian communi- 
ties. We have also ample testimony that the red 
man is susceptible of civilization ; and to preserve 
the race from extinction, the acquisition of the arts 
and habits of civilized life is evidently essential. 
The white man has broken the quiet of the native 
forest;; he has, in great measure, exterminated the 
game which supplied the aboriginal occupants with 
clothing and food ; and he has filled the face of the 
land with cities. The Indian races have receded 
before the swelling tide of civilization, from moun- 
tain to mountain, and from forest to forest, still 
vainly hoping that the last demand for the surrender 
of their lands had been gratified, until even the 
Rocky Mountains have been scaled, and the shores 
of the Pacific appropriated to the use of the Anglo 
Saxon race. A few years more, and the forests 
must cease to afford even a scanty support to the 
Wasting tribes of the native inhabitants. How im- 
Perative then is the demand upon us to extend to 
them, with the least possible delay, the benefits of 
civilization and Christian instruction. 

There are few objects more worthy the attention 
of the general government, than the adoption of an 
efficient plan for reclaiming these people from their 
roving and vagrant habits. It is interesting to re- 
fleet, yet difficult to estimate, what advantage 
Would have been conferred on the Indian race by 
the settlement of Europeans among them, if the just, 

























conspicuous stations must submit to the exposure of 
their errors and faults, as well as their laudable 
qualities. 


The people of these United States are 


accustomed to consider themselves as not only the 
most free, but the most enlightened people on the 
surface of the globe ; and the writer of this article, 
being himself a native American, is not disposed to 
dispute the point. 
States are the most enlightened in the world, and 


If then the people of the United 


the Senators, of whom no State furnishes more than 
two, the wisest whom the people can select to com- 
pose the gravest 


deliberative assembly in the 


country, how sorrowfully disgraceful must a scene 
of violence and threatened bloodshed, on the floor of 
that body, appear in the eye of every sober and re- 


flecting man. Of those who occupy a seat in that 


chamber there are probably very few, if any, who 


have not received more than ordinary advantages, 
either in educacion or natural endowments, or both 

and the examples of such men must exercise a pow- 
erful influence, for evil or good, on those who oc- 
cupy inferior stations in life. If men selected from 
the upper circles, conspicuous for their talents, 
thoroughly acquainted with the refinements of the 
most polished society, and surrounded with circum- 
stances which are calculated to remind them of the 
responsibilities of their position, are so regardless of 
common propriety, as to rush into deadly conflict 
with each other, what are we to expect from the ig- 
norant and uneducated classes? Weare frequently 
pained with accounts of brawls in the streets of this 
city, often resulting in fatal but 
these are perhaps confined to persons in the lower 


encounters ; 


some sarcastic remarks, T. H. Benton, who regarded 
these strictures as personally offensive, left his seat in 
a hasty manner and proceeded towards the speaker. 
The latter leaving his position, moved into the area, 
not far from the Vice President’s seat, at the same 
time drawing a pistol and cocking it. Other Senators 
interfering, one of whom secured the pistol and locked 
it in his desk, the enraged parties were kept asunder, 
and induced fo return to their seats. 
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situations of life. We do not often, if ever, hear of 
gentlemen being engaged in them ; and the offend- 
ers when they can be identified, are visited with 
the penalties of the law. The frown of disapproba- 
tion, and the finger of scorn, are not deemed ade- 
quate punishments of these breaches of the peace, 
for the actors have probably little character to lose. 
But if punishments are to be graded according to 
the knowledge of the offenders, and the effect of 
their examples, we should suppose that a breach of 
the peace on the floor of the United States Senate, 
would call for a penalty of no ordinary grade. 

Though we should be far from desiring that a 
penalty vindictive in its character should fall on the 
head of either party implicated in the late Washing- 
ton outrage, we should gladly find such an expres- 
sion of public abhorrence as to prove that the people 
of the United States are too much enlightened to in- 
dulge an act, in the Senatorial chamber, which 
would not be tolerated in a decent country tavern. 
It is not our business to prescribe to the Senate what 
course that body ought to pursue to vindicate the 
character of the chamber, but it seems as though it 
might not be amiss to afford an opportunity to the 
States from which these belligerents were sent, to 
try whether a selection might not be made among 
their talented citizens, of men who would not dis- 
grace the body to which they were sent, or the 
legislature by which they are chosen. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Sugar 
River, Montgomery county, Indiana, on the 17th of 
9th mo. last, Cuartes Lowper, of White Lick, to 
Evxa Carrer, of the former place. 


Drep,—On Sixth day, the 19th ult., at her resi- 
dence, in the city of New York, Saran SHotwe t, 
relict of the late William Shotwell, in the 85th year 
of her age ; an esteemed and useful member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

Having “ fought the good fight,” and “kept the 
faith,’? we humbly trust that, through the merits of 
our crucified Lord, her purified spirit has been per- 
mitted to join the Heavenly host in singing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb. 





, at her residence, near Springtown, Hend- 
ricks county, Indiana, on the 14th of Lith mo. last, 
Racue., wife of Asahel Hunt, in the 56th year of 
her age: a member of Mill Creek Monthly Meet- 


ing. 





, on the 26th of 12th mo. last, at the resi- 
dence of his father, Samurent K., son of Shildes 
Moore, of Hendricks county, Indiana, in the 19th 
year of his age. 





. suddenly, by the falling of a limb, on his 
plantation in Randolph county, N.C., on the 8th 
ult., Enocu Cox, an elder of Centre Monthly, and 
Providence Particular Meeting, in the 58th year of 
his age. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
MARITIME DISCOVERIES. 


At the present day, when a considerable ghar. 
of geographical knowledge enters into the ear, 
acquisitions of our common schools, it is not easy 
to conceive the ignorance which formerly preyaj). 
ed, even among the best informed men. Herodp, 
tus, in his narrative of the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phenicians, which is said to haye 
been accomplished about 600 years before the 
Christian era, relates, as an incredible part of the 
story told by the mariners, that while sailing 
Westward round that continent, the sun was on 
their right hand; a circumstance which any yel] 
instructed school boy, must now know to be true, 
And Tacitus, in bis life of Agricola, gives as q 
reason for the long summer days in Britain, that 
the land is level and does not elevate the dark. 
ness.* 

When the navigators of Portugal, in the 15th 
century, were endeavouring to retrace, in an op. 
posite direction, the course of the Phenician na- 
vigators, as a means of opening a commerce with 
India, the project of attaining the same end by 
sailing to the west, which was suggested by (o- 
lumbus, was nothing more than a philosophic 
deduction from the globular form of the earth. It 
has been represented by some writers, and pro- 
bably believed by many readers, that the disco- 
very of a western continent, was at least a part of 
the object of Columbus, in his hazardous enter- 
prise. This is unquestionably an error.} Judging 
from the best information within his reach, both 
as to the dimensions of the globe, and the distance 
of the countries visited by Marco Polo, and John 
Mandeville, Columbus arrived at the conclusion 
that the distance from Lisbon to Mangi, near 
Cathay, when measured westward, from the 





* Tacitus seems to have imagined that the length of 
day continued through the year. His words according 
to Murphy’s trenslatien, are, “In a serenesky, where 
no clouds intervene to obstruct the sight, the sun, we 
are told, appears all night long, neither setting in the 
west, nor rising in the east; but always moving above 
the horizon. The cause of this phenomon may be that 
the surface of the earth, towards its northern extreme 
ties being flat and level, the shade never rises to any 
considerable height; and the sky still retaining the rays 
of the sun, the heavenly bodies cor.tinue visible.” Such 
is the wild and unintelligible theory, advanced by 2 
able'and elegant historian of the first century. 

¢ Some obscure accuunts have been given of several 
voyages, which are said to have been made to the 
northern coasts of the American continent, by the Ice- 
landers in the tenth and eleventh centuries. If these 
voyages were actually performed, it is probable that 
Columbus was not acquainted with them. His explor- 
ations were evidentally founded on a rational theory, 
connected with a belief that the nearest land lying ' 
the west of southern Europe, some islands excepted, 
was the eastern extremity of Asia. Had he believed 
that the Icelanders had discovered a western continent, 
this circumstance would have militated against his eX 
pected discovery. Besides if he had designed to redi* 
cover the lands visited by the Icelandic navigators, his 


proper course would have been to the northwest, and 


not to the west. 
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former, was only about four thousand miles ; and 
the islands of Antilla and Cipango were supposed 
to be in the route. Cathay has been since deter- 
mined to be the northern coast of China; and 
Cipango is supposed to be Japan. The actual 
distance from Lisbon, measured westwardly, to 
the most eastward point known to be visited by 
Marco Polo, is upwards of twelve thousand six 
hundred miles. So erroneous was the estimate 


{ ~ on which Columbus founded his confident expec- 


Lge Gia 


tation of sailing to India in a western direction, | 


_ by ashorter navigation than that which the ma- 


riners of Portugal were labouring to accomplish. 
This may be considered as a fortunate error, for 
had the actual distance been known, the length 
of the voyage would probably have discouraged 
Columbus himself, from attempting it. And hap- 
pily there was no one who was capable of correct- 
ing the mistake. It is true his imagination could 
sprinkle the intervening waters with islands ; yet 
still such a space of unknown ocean must have 


_ been appalling. 


At the time when Columbus formed his plan 
of sailing to India, the science of astronomy was 
very imperfect. The spherical form of the earth 
was believed by the best informed astronomers, 
as a theory, rather than known as a fact. The 
doctrine of Ptolemy, was then generally received, 
which gave to the earth a fixed and immovable 
position ; and would readily admit the supposition 
of indefinite extension. The great doctrine of 
gravitation appears to have been first given, and 
the theory of the earth’s revolution round the sun, 
and its rotation on its axis was unquestionably 
revived by Copernicus, in a work which consti- 
tuted the business of his life, and which was not 
published till 1543, nearly thirty-seven years after 
the death of Columbus. Many persons who were 
well versed in other branches of learning, were un- 
able to comprehend the possibility of antipodes, or 
to conceive how bodies placed on what they deem- 
ed the under side of the earth, could remain there 
without falling off. Simple as the theory of Co- 
lumbus must now appear, it required no ordinary 
vigour of mind to embrace it with unwavering 
confidence at that time ; and his confidence in the 
correctness of his theory, was confirmed by various 
facts which served to show that there was land to 
the westward of the known parts of Western Eu- 


rope. 
Z When Columbus offered his project to John 
- king of Portugal, the committees to whom the 
subject was referred, appear to have been either 
too ignorant to comprehend the plan, or too much 
infected with the pride of false knowledge to admit 
i, nee sagacity, in devising a course more 
vei le than the one they were then prosecuting 
os the African coast. “They therefore treated 
Peveet as extravagant and visionary. The 
- es sere not satisfied with this decision, 
sh - uced to adopt the insidious policy of send- 
( 5. —— to pursue the route designated by 
mbus, and secure to himself the advantages 
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of the discovery. But the mariners, intrusted 
with the execution of the plan, soon became dis- 
couraged, and returning to Portugal, endeavoured 
to expose the project of finding land by sailing 
westwardly, to contempt and derision. 

When after numerous delays, the project was 
at length submitted to Ferdinand, king of Arra- 
gon, and by him referred to a council, composed 
of the most learned cosmographers of Spain, who 
convened at Salamanco, the manner in which the 
subject was treated, very naturally excites a 
smile at the present day. Many of those sages 
instead of investigating the plan upon scientific 
principles, endeavoured to prove its unsoundness, 
by citations from scripture, and from the Fathers. 
Among the latter could be found declarations of 
the absurdity of supposing there were antipodes, 
where the people walked with their heads down- 
wards, and where it rained, hailed and snowed up- 
ward. What must the state of knowledge have 
been, when a project of maritime discovery was 
encountered in an assembly of grave and learned 
men, by such arguments as these ? 

After more than six years of vexatious delays, 
and tantalizing hopes, the project of Columbus 
was patronized by Queen Isabella, and three small 
vessels were equipped to attempt this momentous 
enterprise. But so little confidence was reposed 
in the plan by the people in general, that one of 
the vessels and its men were impressed into the 
service; and the friends of the adventurers parted 
with them, in a manner which plainly indicated 
an apprehension that they would see them no 
more. 

Upon the successful completion of the voyage, 
and the discovery of the astonishing fact that there 
actually was land far to the west of that which 
was previously known to the people of Europe, 
the admiration of the genius and sagacity of Co- 
lumbus, which the discovery excited, presents in 
a strong light, the crude and limited views of his 
cotemporaries, respecting the surface of the globe. 
Though Columbus, himself, believed that he had 
arrived at the confines of India, the practical so- 
lution of the problem of the earth’s rotundity was 
far from complete. No trace could be found, in 
the newly discovered islands, of the high cultiva- 
tion and abundant wealth, which were known to 
exist in the east. The Oriental languages were 
totally unknown to his new acquaintances, and 
the proofs were unquestionable that the arts and 
refinements of India had no place among them. 
These facts might readily confirm the belief of 
those who imagined the earth to be an extended 
plane; as the inhabitants of the western world 
appear to be further removed in knowledge and 
refinement from those in the east, than the peo- 
ple of Europe, and might therefore be supposed 
to be more remote in their locality. 

The object, with which Columbus commenced 
his career of discovery, was still kept in view; and 
in his last disastrous voyage, he continued his 


search of a passage to the Indian Ocean, nearly as 
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long as his vessels could be kept afloat; and he 
finally ran them aground at Jamaica to prevent 
their foundering. It therefore appears that the 
discovery of a western passage to India, not of a 
new continent, was the primary and ultimate ob- 
ject of his maritime explorations. 

There was a circumstance connected with the 
maritime discoveries of the 15th century, which 
though founded on ignorance and usurpation, 
seems to have established a principle which has 
never been entirely discarded. 

The Roman pontiff, assuming the character of 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, and perverting the uni- 
versal dominion of our Lord, from a spirital to a 
temporal authority, professed a right to dispose 
of the kingdoms of the world. Under colour of 
this pretended right, Eugene IV., about the year 
1438, granted to the Crown of Portugal sovereign 
authority over all the lands in the Atlantic, occu- 
pied by infidels, which its subjects might discover, 
from Cape Non to India inclusive. Soon after 
the return of Columbus from his first voyage, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, took measures to obtain 
from the pontiff of their time, a grant of the lands 
which had been or might be discovered by the 
subjects of Spain. Although the islands which 
Columbus had visited, were supposed to be within 
the dominions of the Grand Khan, yet as he and 
his people were not Christians, no doubt seems to 
have been entertained of the authority of the 
Pope, to bestow their land upon any Christian so- 
vereign, who would undertake to reduce the peo- 
ple under the dominion of the church. Acting 
on this preposterous assumption, Alexander VI. 
issued a bull in 1493 granting to the Spanish 
sovereigns similar powers to those previously 
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tholic faith, was in general little regarded, unles, 
far as their refusal to accept it, was assumed « 
an excuse for making war upon them. 

It is dificult to perceive upon what principle, 
except the authority of these papal grants, the 
people of Western Europe have founded a right 
to the lands which their navigators discovered 
If the countries which were visited had been yp. 
occupied by any portion of the human race, the 
principle of prior discovery might have been , 
convenient expedient for preventing collisioy 
among the maritime powers. Though even jy 
that case, it would not be easily shown, that q 
ship’s company sailing for a few days along the 
margin of a continent, necessarily conferred upon 
the nation to which they belonged, an exclusive 
right to the land, to an indefinite extent. But 
when the countries visited were already occupied, 
even by a sparse population, the principle of prior 
discovery, if admitted, proves the land to be their's 
for their discovery of it must have been prior to 
that of the European navigators. E. L. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE UNION LITERARY INSTITUTE, INDIANA. 


This Seminary, which is located in Randolph 
County, Indiana, not far from the Obio line, is 
designed to afford to the coloured population of 
that State a share of the education of which they 
are deprived by the regulations of that Common- 
wealth. As many persons of colour have within 
a few years been emancipated in the States on 
the South of the Ohio river, and sent to Indiana, 
where they are not permitted to participate in the 


ceded by Eugene IV. to the crown of Portugal; | benefits of the free school system, their children 


and on the like condition—that they should pro- 
pagate there the Roman Catholic faith. But to 
prevent collision between these crowns, it was 
provided, that a line should be drawn from the 
north to the south pole, one hundred leagues 
west of the Azores and Cape de Verd islands; and 
that all lands west of that linc, which might be 
discovered by the Spanish navigators, and of 
which no Christian power had taken possession, 


should belong to the crown of Spain; and all | pense. 


those to the east of it, to the crown of Portugal. 
It would seem by the terms of this grant, as though 
the pontiff who made it, and the sovereigns who 
accepted it, were not entirely divested of the no- 
tion that the earth was an extended plane: for 
admitting the globular form of the carth, the Por- 
tuguese might prosecute their discoveries to the 
east, and the Spaniards to the west of this line, 
till they came to it again. Consequently the 
whole Pagan world was granted to both of these 
powers. 

Absurd and even blasphemous as this assump- 


tion of the Roman pontiff must appear to an en- | 


lightened Christian, we find it was acted upon by the 
Spanish adventurers in the new world. The condi- 


were in danger of being left to grow up in ignor- 
| ance ; and consequently exposed to the moral and 
| social degradation which ignorance is apt to entail 
_ on its victims. 

During a number of years, the friends of these 
| people, had interested themselves in their bebalf, 
| and encouraged them to maintain schools among 

themselves, in many instances paying for the tu:- 
tion of those who were too poor to defray the ex- 
But the coloured people being mostly 
settled in small bodies, it was not found practica- 
ble to keep the schools in operation through 4 
sufficient portion of the year, to afford much ad- 
vantage to those for whom they were designed. 
In the year 1845, a number of individuals ex- 
erted themselves to establish a permanent school, 
upon the manual labour plan, to which the colour- 
ed youth should be freely admitted. Donations of 
land, amounting collectively, to 250 acres lying t 
gether, were made by a few individuals. Further 
contributions, in money and goods were added 
|for the purpose of forming and sustaining ® 
Manual Labour School, which was designed pmn- 
| cipally for the benefit of that class whom the ¢x 
isting laws of Indiana preclude from sbaring tb? 


tion, that the nations should be converted to the Ca-! benefit of the public school system ; and with the 
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festhet purpose of bringing the higher branches, lar per week ; twenty-five cents of which must 


ce within the reach of those who have 


scien ; 
- been, in great measure, excluded from 


hitherto D - 
jr acquisition. = 
The Tostitate received a Collegiate charter from 


the Legislature of the State, during the session of 
1847—8 ; and the estate real and personal be- 
longing to the Institution is vested in five trus- 
tees, who in conjunction with eight other indivi- 
duals, elected by the donors, constitute a Board 
of Managers. This Board has the management 
of the whole concern, and forms such regulations 
as the necessity of the school appear to demand. 
Four of the managers are coloured men, and they 
have discharged their duties to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the parties interested. al 

The following extracts from the constitution 
may serve to show the general principles on which 
it is to be conducted. 

« Agr. 8. There never shall be allowed or tole- 
rated in the Uniou Literary Institution, its gov- 
ernment, discipline or privileges, any distinction 
on account of colour, rank or wealth.” 

«Art, 9. In all matters relating to ecclesias- 
tics, each person connected with the school, either 
as teacher or pupil, shall be left to bis or her de- 
nominational preference ; nor shall any teacher 
be employed, or other instrumentality used to 
favour one church organization more than another. 
But the authority of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, and the Divinity of the 
Christian religion, shall be maintained inviolate, 
and no person known to hold contrary opinions 
shall be admitted to any official station in the In- 
stitution.” 

“ Art, 10. The great principles of the Christian 
religion, as opposed to war and human slavery, 
shall be carefully inculcated in this school.” 

The school was commenced in the spring of 
1846, and has been kept in operation during nine 
months in the year, under the care of Ebenezer 
Tucker of Oberlin College; who is considered 
eminently qualified for his responsible station. 
From the opening of the school, to some time last 
year, 230 students had received instruction under 
the care of E. Tucker. Of these 166 were colour- 
ed, and 58 of the latter were from other states. 
Though most of them commenced with the alpha- 
bet, yet some of them have nearly gone through 
the course necessary to constitute a substantial 
English education. A considerable number of 
coloured youth, of both sexes, are preparing, in 
this seminary, to take charge of schools in other 
places. 

This school, as already intimated, is conducted 
on the manual labour principle. 

“The price of tuition for the first grade, per 
session, is $3 33; second grade, $4 37; and 
third grade, $6 50, to be paid in advance on en- 
tering the Institution. 

_“ Each student is expected to find bed and bed- 
ding, and room furniture, except bedstead, chairs 


and stove. Board in the boarding house, one dol- 
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be paid in money monthly, in advance. The re- 
mainder may be paid in work, at ordinary country 
prices, to be contracted for with the superin- 
tendent. 

‘Kach student is desired to furnish an axe, spade, 
or other instrument for his own use. 

‘A boarding house has been erected, capable of 
accomtuodating the superintendent and teacher, 
with their families, and 36 students, at a cost of 
near $1400, a portion of which remains unpaid, 
There is a school house on the premises, which, 
when completed, will accommodate 80 or 100 
students ;—the lower story only is finished. 

“With these scanty accommodations, ithas been 
found impossible to give instruction to all who 
have applied, and the friends of the Institution, 
although of that class who “effect much with 
little means,’’ have not, as yet, been able to en- 
large it, as the growing wants of a large and des- 
titute coloured population demand. 

“The school stands very much in need of a li- 
brary. A few benevolent individuals have pre- 
sented about 150 volumes, as a commencement. 

Those who have attended the schools bave thus far 
paid their own tuition ; the tuition fees for several 
of the last terms have been sufficient in the aggre- 
gate to pay the teacher’s salary, and but very 
little, if anything more. The Superintendent's 
salary has been paid by the benevolent friends of 
the school, and for some time to come must con- 
tinue to be thus paid.” 

By the Report of the Managers last year, we 
are informed that the number of pupils during 
that time was 131, viz: 92 males and 39 females, 
and of these 97 were coloured. 

“The progress of the pupils in their studies 
was satisfactory ; and especial reference is made 
to the proficiency of those that are coloured. Few 
of this class had any learning when they entered 
the school, ‘ yet five of their number the past 
summer were studying the higher branches, com- 
prising Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and the Latin Language, and in each of these good 
progress was made.’ 

‘A large amount of labour has been performed 
on the farm by the students, and in chopping 
wood, burning it into charcoal, digging ditches, 
&e. An addition of twenty feet by twenty-five 
to the Boarding house, has been put up the past 
summer by the superintendent and the students, 
and is to be finished this winter. 

‘‘The managers experience great difficulties in 
sustaining the school in this early stage of its ex- 
istence, with the very low charge for boarding and 
tuition, and they make an earnest appeal for as- 
sistance to the friends of the poor, for whose bene- 
fit the school is particularly designed.”’ 

The managers near the conclusion of their re- 
port, express the conviction that the class of per- 
sons for whose improvement this seminary is 
chiefly designed, are gradually rising into favour- 
able notice ; and, to a gratifying extent, using the 
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means afforded to them, for elevating their condi- 
tion. i. L. 





For Friends’ review. 
THE ARKANSAS INDIANS. 
Extract of a letter from Thomas Wells, to a Friend in 
this city, dated at Friends’ Shawnee School, 4 mo. 

3, 1850. 

I am sure that thou and every true philanthro- 
pist, would have been much interested, if you 
could have been present at an interview which 
we had yesterday with the chiefs and head men 
belonging to the Kansas tribe. They came to 
solicit us to come and labour among them, to teach 
their people to work, and their children to read. 
They were twelve in number, including their 
Chief; noble and intelligent looking men. Their 
bodies as well as their heads and faces were 
painted, and I could not but wish, that those who 
consider the progress of the Indians in the acqui- 
sition of the habits of civilized life, had been 
present to compare this nation with the Shaw- 
nees, who less than sixty years ago, were as wild, 
uncultivated, and uncouth in their habits, as the 
people now are, of whom those visitors are the 
representatives. 

After a silent pause, which seemed to me as 
solid as a meeting for worship, and to resemble 
our custom of waiting in silence to feel after a 
qualification, to proceed to the business of the 
church, the principal chief arose, and addres- 
sing himself to me, as a brother and friend, said 
that he and his company had come to see us, and to 
talk with us, respecting their destitute condition, for 
want of missionary assistance; and to solicit 
the Quakers, who were the friends of their people, 
to come and help them. They wished to have a 
Quaker to farm their ground; another for black- 
smith; and a third as a teacher; and then they 
might hope that their people would flourish as the 
Shawnees did, and the other Indians among 
whom the missionaries were labouring for their 
good. This speech, which was of considerable 
length, was delivered with so much feeling 
and honest simplicity, that we felt near sym- 
pathy with him. The old man, turning to his 
companions, who appeared fat, and well dres- 
sed, according to their native style, remarked, 
these men are the best in our nation, and like 
me, feel very anxious to be assisted by missionary 
labour; for, as a nation, they were poor and 
dirty, as I would find in case I should visit them. 

The young men were very attentive to all that 
was spoken by their chief, and manifested more 
feeling than I had ever before perceived in an 
Indian council. And I assuredly believe they 
were sincere in their application, and felt their 
poverty more keenly than I had ever thought an 
untutored Indian did feel. 

After the chief had concluded his speech, he 
took his seat and waited my answer. In this I 
first expressed the sympathy we felt for them, 
well knowing, from their frequent visits, year 
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after year, to this establishment, that they wor, 
in need of help, and if they were willing to }y 
assisted, I doubted not that the great and good 
Spirit would raise them up friends who wou)) 
be willing so far to aid them, as to teach them t) 
cultivate their land, to build houses, und to edy. 
cate their children. And their great father, the 
President, would pay good white men for such 
labours among them. I alsoinformed them th, 
I would write to our friends, telling them wha 
their business with us was; and I thought that 
perhaps in time something might be done fo 
their benefit. 

I then described our principles of peace, anj 
the nature of our labours among the Indians, 
That we not only taught them to work and ty 
read, but we instructed them out of that book which 
tells us respecting God and his Son Jesus Christ: 
and how he made the world and all the people 
that live on it. I also informed them the map. 
ner of our worship—that we sat together in 
silence, as we had done that morning at the open- 
ing of the present interview—and in that silence 
each one endeavoured to draw near in thought to 
the good Spirit: and then he drew near to us and 
gave us good feelings towards him, and one to. 
ward another, as he had done that morning, 
This, I told them, united our hearts together, 
and strengthened us to labour for the help of our- 
selves and our fellow men. That in our worship 
we had no singing, dancing, nor shouting; and 
that our speaking in our mectings was in relation 
to those things contained in the Bible, and the 
way to live so as to please our Heavenly Father, 
who is so good and kind to us. | 

The interview lasted about two hours, and was 
a precious season ; a renewed evidence, one of the 
strongest I have ever witnessed, that the seed of 
the heavenly kingdom is sown in the breast of 
the untutored Indian ; and that it was the grace 
of God which bringeth salvation, that had visited 
their minds, and drawn them to us for help. 


Anecdote respecting HANNAH ScARNEIL, who 
died at Earlham, England, in 1842. 


The following anecdote respecting H. Scarnell 
has been communicated ; and, we believe, It is 
not only characteristic of the individual, but con- 
tains a useful caution in regard to the accepting 
of evidence, as to the identity of persons. 

On one occasion, when she was returning from 
market, and was about to pass through a gate on 
her way home, she was stopped by a highway- 
man, who demanded her money. A girl who 
was her companion, was so much alarmed, that 
she fainted, lost the reins, and fell back 1n the 
cart; but H. Scarnell’s self-possession did net 
forsake her. She deliberately put her hand into 
her pocket, and before drawing out ber purse, 
contrived to empty it of part of its contents; 
afterwards remarking, that she did not think there 
was any occasion to give him the whole of what 
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, sontained. When the robber had cxamined 
. “askets &c., she having no command of the 
“A thus addressed him: ‘ Now, thou hast 
as my money, and agitated me; I will thank 
thee to open the gate.” He complied with the 

nest ; and she spoke to the horse, which im- 
mediately pursued its way home. 

Soon after this circumstance, a man was ap- 
sehended on suspicion of having perpetrated the 
robbery. H. Scarnell having a conscientious 
objection to capital punishments and to swearing, 
the girl was called to give evidence, which she 
did by teking an oath that he was the identical 

son. The magistrates were still anxious to 
have the confirmation of H. Scarnell’s testimony, 
though upon her simple declaration ; and this 
she consented to give, on condition, that if the 
man proved to be the guilty party, they would use 
their utmost efforts to save his life. On seeing 
him, she immediately declared that he was nof 
the person. The girl, in her agitation had lost 
the power of discrimination, and had mistaken 
the man, who was immediately discharged on H. 
Scarnell’s assertion. 

Some time after this, she discovered the actual 
robber, standing very near to her stall in the 
market-place. She immediately, and in an audi- 
ble voice began to relate the circumstances of the 
robbery, and the investigation, to an individual 
who was by her; and how nearly the innocent 
man had suffered ; “ but,’’ said she, casting a 
penetrating glance upon the guilty one, “ I know 
well who it was that robbed me; but I never 
will tell any one, because I know it would cost 
him his life.” —Annual Monitor. 





THE ALBATROSS AND PENGUIN. 
From Cotton’s “ Deck and Port.”’ 


Wednesday, Feb. 12.—Off Cape Horn.—The 
wind, as we predicted, has gone back to its old 
quarter, like a wolf to his jungle. We have only 
been able to hold our own. Sunset leaves us 
where the flushing day found us. 

We have the albatross still about us, but we 
have missed the penguin. The habits of these 
birds are peculiar, especially when they get up 
their annual rookery. They select for this pur- 
pose, as one informs me who has been among 
them, a plot of smooth ground, covering two or 
three acres, and opening on the sea. From this 
they remove the sharp pebbles, piling them on 
each side intoa miniature stone fence. The ground 
1s then plotted off into little squares, with paths 
intersecting each other at right angles. In each 
corner of the square a penguin scoops out a nest ; 
while the albatross takes, by common consent, 
the centre, raises a small mound and constructs 
® nest on the top, so that each albatross has four 
Penguins around him. The paths, which resem- 
le gravelled walks, are used for promenading and 
exercise, except the broad one, which runs around 

¢ whole encampment, and where sentries are 
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constantly patrolling. These sentries give the 
alarm at the approach of danger, and are relieved 
at regular intervals. The watch is kept up night 
and day, and is always under the command of the 
albatross. 

When the eggs have been laid, the strictest 
vigilance is exercised by the albatross to prevent 
the penguin from stealing them ; for the penguin 
lays but one egg, and, as if ashamed of making 
all this ado for the sake of this one, tries to get 
another from the nest of the albatross. But the 
latter has no idea of gratifying the domestic am- 
bition of its neighbour in that way. There is of 
course little need among them of a foundling hos- 
pital. 

The eggs are never left or exposed to a breath 
of cold air during incubation. The male bird, 
who has been at sea seeking his repast, returns 
and takes the place of his faithful consort. He 
always allows her the most favourable hours out 
of the twenty-four in which to secure ber food, 
and often brings it to her, especially when the in- 
fant progeny requires her more delicate maternal 
attentions. He never ill treats his mate, or goes 
off at the dead of night serenading other birds. 
He may have indeed his little domestic troubles, 
but he overcomes them by kindness and affection. 
His partner always greets him on returning from 
his brief excursions at sea, with the liveliest ex- 
pressions of gladness. Ye who prate of incom- 
patibilities, and fly to a legislature for an act of 
separation, if a little jar occurs at your hearth, 
look at these birds, and if there be shame or com- 
punction in you, go find your divorced mates, and 
resolve not to be outdone in forbearance and at- 
tachment by an albatross. 

When the little ones get sufficiently strong to 
endure a change of element, the penguins and alba- 
tross break up their encampment, and young and 
old take to the sea, that great harvest field, where 
the reapers of earth and air, under a beneficent 
Providence, gather their food. 





Mettina AwAy.—The natives of the middle 
island of New Zealand, as large in extent as the 
whole of England, do not exceed 2,000. It seems 
to be the order of nature that all the savage and 
heathen tribes on the face of the earth should 
disappear at the approach of civilization and 
Christianity, and that not by war or slavery, but 
by the natural influences of superior knowledge, 
morals and enterprise.—Cong. Jour. 


A FUNERAL SCENE, 


(Written on the occasion of the deathof Josernine 
Exton, of Attleborough.) 


The sable hearse, which waiting stood 
Before the open gate, 

In silent el-quence proclaimed 
Why friends in sadness wait. 

Earth’s tenderest ties were severed there, 
Youth's brightest prospects riven, 

A soul from pain and sickness freed, 
Had sought the rest of Heaven. 
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She lay within her narrow bed, 
A form of gentlest mould, 

A fixed and pensive smile illamed 
Those placid features cold. 

Robed for the grave, still youth and grace 
Were plainly mirrored there, 

And loving hands had sweetly laid 
The life-like waving hair. 


?T was sad to see youth’s brightest hopes, 
Blanched in their early bloom, 

A bride’s habiliments displaced 
By drapery of the tomb. 

No answering look met friendship’s gaze, 
No greeting kind advance, 

As friends in sadness throng’d around, 
To catch a farewell glance. 


A widowed mother’s last embrace, 
An only sister’s tear, 
Moved not that once confiding heart, 
Now cold to memories dear. 
E’en he, whose all of earthly bliss 
Was garnered in her love, 
Whose voice once charmed that list’ning ear, 
Had now no power to move. 


Could fondest love the curtain raise, 
Which intercepts our view, 

It would not interrupt those joys, 
Past pleasures to renew. 

No, while you weep, rejoice in hope, 
For one so early blest; 

Our Father chastens but in love, 
He still does all things best. 


How many sleepless nights of grief, 
And days of anxious care, 

Were lent to loose earth’s tender ties, 
And for the change prepare! 

Would love detain as pris’ner here, 
An angel plumed for heaven ? 

No! joy that pain and sickness cease, 
That life immortal’s given. 


Deem her not dead; that marble form 
Is not thy Josephine, 

*Tis but the casket of the soul, 
Through which the mind was seen. 

She lives and loves, her presence still 
Attends you night and day; 

Still shares in all your hopes and fears, 
An Angel round your way. 


That veil which shnts from mortal sight 
Scenes of the spirit land, 

Is no obstruction to the view 
Of that immortal band. 

Then humbly walk the narrow road, 
Which leads to joys above, 

And hope at last in heaven to share 
Pure and immortal love. 


A Frienp. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A disastrons fire occurred on the morning of 23d 
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gress of the flames was so rapid, that access to +, 
land was soon cut off from the hinder part of - 
boat. Many of the passengers were therefore eo, 
pelled to jump into the water, or perish in the on. 
Thirty-one bodies are reported to have been recoyes. 
ed from the wreck. The number drowned appears 
uncertain. 


Recent accounts from Havana represent hp 
cholera as present there to considerable extent ; by: 
the particulars are not given. 7 

Information from Texas includes a detail of py. 
merous Indian depredations ; but the object appears 
to have been plunde;, rather than revenge ; aid th 
Mexicans seem to have suffered more from these 
jncursions, than citizens of the United States, 


A tremendous tornado passed over Nassau, Noy 
Providence, about the beginning of last month, Jj. 
diameter is stated to have been twenty or thir 
yards, and its direction from the south west: th, 
time of its occurrence was near the middle of th 
day. Seventy-four buildings are reported to haye 
been totally Jemaltias. in the southern suburbs o; 
the island. Three men, two women, and three 
children lost their lives during the storm. Some 
vessels in the harbour were overset, and others ma. 
terially injured. 


A large island, not previously known, or known 
but imperfectly, is said to have been discovered 
last autumn, by Captain William M’Michael, on 
his voyage from Sidney, South Wales, to China 
This island lies between the Loo Choo islands and 
Japan. 

On the morning of the 2Ist ult., the steamer 
Anthony Wayne, on its passage between Sandusky 
and Buffalo, burst both her boilers, by which the 
boat was reduced to a wreck, and thirty-five or 
forty individuals were killed. The whole number 
on board is stated at eighty-four. 


At Washington the Committee of Foreign Rela. 
tions have agreed, by a unanimous vote, to report 

the treaty with England for ratification by the 
Senate. Its adoption by that body is therefore pro- 
bable. 

The committee of the Senate, termed the Com- 
promise Committee, of thirteen, has been appointed, 
with Henry Clay as their chairman. The committee 
had not reported when our paper was put to press, 
and it is understood that some points remain to be 
settled among them. They are, however, reported 
to have agreed to recommend the admission of Cali- 
fornia with her present boundaries, and constitution, 
and the establishment of territorial governments ior 
New Mexico and Utah, without any restriction 10 
regard to slavery. These measures are said to be 
united in one bill. The design of this union !s n0 
doubt to secure the passage of the territorial bills 
without the Wilmot proviso. , 

It appears that an amendment to the bill for the 
reclamation of fugitive slaves, has been connected 
with the proceedings of this committee ; and that @ 
modification was offered by L. Cass, which, i 
adopted, will render the recovery of fugitives !rom 
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* ult., on board the Steamboat Belle of the West, on 
at the passage from Cincinnati to St. Louis. The num- 
ber of passengers is said to have been nearly four 
| hundred ; of whom about one hundred are supposed 

‘ to have been lost. Many of the passengers were 

emigrants on their way to California. The fire was 
discovered about half an hour after midnight, when 
the boat was immediately run ashore, but the pro- 


labour, something more like the recovery of {ug 
tives from justice, than it has heretofore been. A 
bill for extending the laws of Maryland over the 
District, and for abolishing the traffic in slaves, * 
said to be proposed. It would therefore appear that 
the admission of California is to be offered in a 
omnibus bill, the different parts of which are to sus 
tain each other. 













